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The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Vol. xi. Edited by Alex- 
ander Tille. Translated by Thomas Common. London : Henry 
& Co., 1896. Pp. XX., 354. 

The increasing attention which is being paid to Nietzsche in this 
country is evidenced by the appearance of an English translation 
of his collected works in eleven volumes. The present volume, 
which initiates the series, contains the last four of Nietzsche's writ- 
ings, composed between May and December, 1888. There is also 
a eulogistic introduction by the editor. Of these four writings, the 
first two deal with music ; the third with some problems of civili- 
zation and culture; and the fourth with Christianity. But one 
drift of thought pervades them all : this is what Nietzsche himself 
calls his " Transvaluation of all Values." The " Trans valuation" 
means simply the application to human society of the very same 
principles of explanation that we apply to the organic world outside 
of man. So that, just as we commend any of the lower animals for 
having abundance of physical strength and the ability to defend 
itself and acquire food, we should, Nietzsche asserts, only commend 
a man for the same reasons. In short, ethics is to become physi- 
ology ; and physiology is made the criterion of value in morality, 
religion, and art. 

This naturalistic conception of value is seen even in the first two 
parts of the volume, which are entitled "The Case of Wagner" 
and "Nietzsche contra Wagner," respectively, and which deal 
ostensibly with music. His great charge against Wagner is that 
his art is "morbid." His objections to Wagner's music, he says, 
are "physiological objections." "Esthetics is certainly nothing 
but applied physiology" (p. 67). In an earlier part (p. 24) we are 
told that Wagner is a " XygxczS. dicadent" because he has trans- 
formed art into stage playing. " This total transformation of art 
into stage playing is just as definite an expression of physiological 
degeneration (more exactly, a form of hysterics) as any of the cor- 
ruptions and weaknesses of the art inaugurated by Wagner." As 
against Wagner, Bizet is held up to the reader for his admiration. 
Bizet, among other things, has understood love, which is egoistic at 
root. The criticism of Wagner is rather far-fetched. Certainly, 
we meet with some very strange sayings. For instance, Wagner's 
music is declared to be Hegelian, the "Idea" as music 1 

The third part of the volume is called "The Twilight of the 
Idols," and contains Nietzsche's views on things in general. It is, 
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perhaps, the most interesting part of the whole book. The reader 
will gather from it that philosophy was not to Nietzsche a matter 
of books and study, but a life to be lived. In this respect Nietzsche 
might be compared with Carlyle. Such being the case, one must 
not expect from him an articulated philosophic system. But his 
main conception seems to be this. Power or force is the essence 
of everything. Nature exhibits it. The "struggle for existence" 
is only an exception in nature ; it is an exuberance which rules. 
Here he combats Darwin. Darwinism seems to him to savor too 
much of the population question. "We must not confound Mal- 
thus with nature" (p. 177). Yet the Darwinian theory of the con- 
tinuity of man with the lower animals underlies his whole attempt 
to naturalize ethics. For Nietzsche has a grand scorn for "ideals." 
"Ideal man" is declared to be "distasteful to the philosopher" 
(p. 192). "What justifies man is his reality" (p. 191). The more 
"power" a man has, the better he is. Disease, sickness, etc., are 
not the cause of decay, but its result or symptom. They belong 
to the "descending scale of life." When a man is of "the as- 
cending scale," he has "power," and his selfishness is to be com- 
mended. Nietzsche holds altruism to be immoral. This notion 
of "power" would be suggestive, if it were not left so hopelessly 
vague. On the most natural interpretation of Nietzsche's words, 
it lands us in an egoistic view of ethics. One may also note 
Nietzsche's opinions on particular questions. Thus he vindicates 
suicide (pp. 195-198), and insists on the permanence of the conjugal 
union (p. 206). Yet, strange enough, we are told that marriage 
cannot be founded on love, but is founded on the impulse to 
possess property (woman and children as property). Kant is 
called "the most deformed conceptual cripple that has ever lived" 
(p. 163) ! 

The concluding part is entitled the " Antichrist." As might be 
expected, Nietzsche's attitude towards Christianity is one of antag- 
onism. He asserts it to be a religion of the dicadents, of people 
who are of " the descending scale of life." The doctrine of sal- 
vation is "a sublime, extended development of hedonism on a 
thoroughly morbid basis" (p. 283). Again, "the gospel of the 
lowly makes low." Christianity, we are also told, "hates the 
body." These quotations may suffice to show that Nietzsche's at- 
tack is really directed against a caricature of Christianity. It is 
astounding to one to be informed that throughout the whole New 
Testament there is not a single sympathetic trait. As for the 
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concluding paragraph of the book, nothing could excuse the writer 
of it but the fact of his insanity.* 

W. F. Trotter. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Knowledge, Faith, and Duty. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Dyke-Acland. Pp. iv., 250. Kegan Paul & Co., 1896. 

This little work, which is designed to guide and interest univer- 
sity extension students in " the study of principles taught by typical 
thinkers, ancient and modern," admirably fulfils its purpose. It 
is written in a fine and earnest spirit, and is throughout readable 
and stimulating. One of the main objects of the book is " to in- 
duce young students to study Lotze," as representing a rival philos- 
ophy to that of Herbert Spencer, and as combining in the most 
comprehensive form the truth of mechanism and the truth of ideal- 
ism. The book is written generally from the stand-point of spir- 
itual and more particularly Christian philosophy, but its presenta- 
tion of conflicting principles is thoroughly impartial. The side- 
light which it throws upon the philosophical influences of an earlier 
generation, especially that of Coleridge's philosophy, "which was 
as the wealth of life to young men half a century ago," is exceed- 
ingly interesting ; and the author's apology for failing and advanced 
age makes it all the more striking that his book should be so thor- 
oughly "up to date." It cannot fail to earn the gratitude and ven- 
eration of the students for whom he writes. The account of Aris- 
totle's ethics is, perhaps, less satisfactory than other parts of the 
book ; and it might be suggested that in the list of books recom- 
mended, the volume " Aristotelianism" might be replaced by 
Wallace's "Epicureanism," and Salter's "First Steps in Phi- 
losophy" might be added. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

Paradoxes. By Max Nordau. (Translated from Fifth German 
Edition.) Heinemann, 1896. Pp. x., 343. 

The general reader is doubtless familiar with the manner and 
method of "Max Nordau." The author is at all times flamboyant 
and aggressive, but in this book is less on the war-path, and the 
general temper is more speculative. The essays are somewhat pro- 

* " Thus Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None," by Friedrich Nietzsche, 
will be reviewed in the next number by Professor William Wallace. 



